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NARRATIVE. 


THE ‘* LABOR OF LOVE”? AND THE * PATIENCE 
OF HOPE.”’ 
[Furnished by a Lady.] 

It was early on a pleasant Sabbath morning, | 
when the children were assembled for reading, 
instruction, and prayer, that the thrill of disap- 
pointment passed across my feclings, in hearing | 
aloud rap at the door, 

The stranger was admitted, ue Was uppar- 
ently one of those who are sacrificing all which 
can render existence valuable, to the demon In-' 
temperance; for his garments were tattered, his 








) 
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face red and bloated, and reason was beginning to | 


lose its place in his intellectual powers. 

He wished to trade in the store. I told him, 
this could not be, as we were commanded to keep | 
the Sabbath holy. 
friend—I could not but condemn the practice, ' 
however near, and however dear this friend might | 
be. 
finger of God on a table of stone, and its authority 
was iniinitely above the example of any man.” 
He urged his poverty—‘‘ that he had come fifteen | 


** The fourth command was written with the | 


: eS Se 
you have said,.one of my family has become a” 


praying character.”’ l eagerly asked him ‘‘whaa?”’ 
* Myself,” was his reply. ! made him return 
and tell me more of this, and * egret that he 


‘had not related a particular accouat of his expe- 


j 


| 


He pleaded the example of a : 


j 


' 


miles, and could not afford to lose his time by | 


coming again.’ I told him if he would defer his | 
business until the Sabbath was past, I would en- 
gage, and dared to promise that he would not be } 
aloser. After atime he reluctantly consented. 
We prepared him breakfast, and from the charity | 


of a much loved society, he received a Bible, be- | 


ing, as he said, destitute, also some Tracts suited | 
tohis case. He departed, promising to pay-more 
regard to the Sabbath. 

i did moi eXpece tu see him aga itt, but ear ly next , 
morning he was here, wishing 1 to be trusted at the | 
store. I knew that one of his appearance, 
habits, would get no goods on credit there, and 


fel self involved in difficulty; but felt that the |“. : P 
felt myself involv a ‘religion first, or he should have used her ill, and 


pledge given him yesterday might be redeemed, 


therefore managed to procure for him the articles | 


that he wanted. After confessing that he had 
not been a loser, and promising to remember the 
Sabbath day, he again took his leave, and I ex- 
pected to see him no more; but it was not many 
weeks before he came again, and wanted assist- 
ance, and this he continued to do for more than 
two years, uatil I began to feel that it would be 
very imprudent to make another engagement of 
this kind. My patience was much tried, for his 
presence was very disagreeable, and I felt impo- 
sed upon, by the disposition which he manifested, 
yet was encouraged i in the thought that it afforded | 
an opportunity of giving him good counsel—of | 
placing tracts in his family, and more than all, 
with the hope that he might yet be led by the 
Holy Spirit, to ‘* Christ the Saviour of sinners.” 
In this hope I was enabled to persevere, and 
always to answer his expectations, either in giving 
or in trading with him myself, for some little arti- 
cles which his wife had sent, such as dried fruit, 
or flaxen thread; never sending him to a store 
when I knew he would not succeed as he wished; 
for I still hoped to convince him that there was 
nothing lost by ‘‘ resting on the Sabbath day, ac- 
cording to the commandment.”? At length he 
ceased to come for a long tune, and when he did 
‘again make his appearance he was wholly unlike 
his former self—he was well clothed—reserved, 
and asked for nothing! As there was company in 
the room, he made no errand, and soon arose to 
depart, yet seemed to linger, and the company 
left the room first, when in a very humble and im- 
pressive manner, he said, ‘‘I have called to tell you 
of what you will like to hear: it is, that:from what 
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iof his eldest son, 





‘rience; but his stay was short; yet he spoke the 
language of Canaan in a manner which, I think, 
the “Holy Spirit-must have taught. Had I done’! 
ten thousand times as much, the happiness which 
this event afforded would have been a rich re- 
‘ward, and in my darkest hours this has ever ai- 
forded me the sweetest consolation—that my | 
Heavenly Father should have been pleased thus 
to bless such feeble and imperfect means. 

I inquired respecting his worldly circumstances. 
He said that ‘‘ once he was behind all his neigh- 
‘bors, but now he was prospered more than they. 
| —There was now a degree of candor and sim- 
plicity in his appearance which J had never be- | 
fore observed. Ifindeed these traits were natural, 
they had been wholly obscured by intemperance 
and vice. 

He lived so far, and now came so seldom, that 
Thad little opportunity of becoming intimately ac- 
| quainted with his real character, but all which I | 
afterwards saw, during the space of four years, | 
afforded as much evidence as could well be ob-| 
|tained. His neighbors also gave a good account | 

| 
| 
i] 


‘of his reformation. His errand now was generally 
to borrow some good book. 


Rest,’ 


‘sp 


** Baxter’s Saint’s) 
‘*Rise and Progress of Religion,” and 
ilgrim’ s Progress,’ were books to which he | 
‘was much attached. In his former state he could 
have had no relish for them. | 

The ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” he had used and re- | 
turned. He came in a few months for it again, 


{ 


iand said ‘“‘he hoped his wife had now obtained | 


and | religion, and he wanted it for her;” 


will: now understand it.”’ 


adding ‘‘ she | 


He appeared tor rejoice 
much in her conversion—said ‘‘ it was well he had 


might have turved her out of doors.” 

When I saw him again he had been in pursuit | 
w ho had run away. After a} 
search of some days, he told me, ‘he arrived | 
where he was, but did not see him until the next 
day which was Sabbath.”? His son expected se- 
vere treatment, but he let the matter rest until 
Monday, when, he says, ‘now the Sabbath is past, 
1 can talk with vou.”? He reasoned the case 
rildly, aud induced his return. 

He told me at another time of some very bad 





| treatment which he had received. ‘* Once,”’ said 
‘he, ‘I should have been very angry, but I can bear | 
it now. 


At a store I saw him once receiving a few ar- 
i ticles on credit. After he went out, I said to the 
merchant, ‘‘once you did not trust that man.” 
‘*No,”? was the reply; ‘‘once he was a poor 
worthless character, but now he is a decent man, 
and generally has money.” He little knew how | 
deeply I was interested in his testimony. 

A long time passed, and Mr. W. came no more, | 
and on inquiry we learned that he had died of the | 
small-pox. Again how delightful was the thought, 
that God had enabled me to become thus useful 
to this departed soul ! | 

After some months, a stranger came, and it was 
his widow. She came at his request on his death | 
bed, to return the Pilgrim’s Progress. She said, 
she had never seen so great a change in any per- 
son as in her husband at the time of his conversion; 
that his life was uniformly. J s, and prayerful, 
and that their circumstances much improved, 
and he:had left his family fortably provided 
for. 
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In his last sickness he was in great distress, 
and could not say much—had no hopes of recov- 
ery, but was much resigned. Seeing her weep, 
he entreated her “not to be troubled, “for he was 
not troubled.” He could leave his wife and child 
ren in the hands of God, and for himself he had 
no fears. 

While enjoying the rich consolation which 
these events afford in the review, | find much 
eause for self reproach. I had too little faith and 
ivo litile patience. It was preventing grace alone 


| which saved me from giving him offence, and thus 


Another 
laboring much, 


counteracting all which had been done. 
cause of humility i is, that while 


‘I prayed too little for this man’s conversion. 


could we more fervently look to God for his bles- 
’ sing on our endeavors, we should not so long and 


‘so often labor in vain. 


He was diffident and reserved, and much I fear, 


_that he was not always treated with the attention 


due toa disciple of Christ. If we remember that 


the most obscure and lowly Christian will soon be 
a glorified saint in heaven, an inhabitant of those 


mansions which Christ hath prepared for those 
who love him, methinks we should forget the dis- 
tinctions of rank, remembering what Christ hath 
said; ‘‘inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 
When we have an opportunity thus to do good to 
one of his flock, it may be the last time. O had 
I known that this was the last time when this lowly 
disciple was here, how many things should I have 
said and done, which must now forever remain 
undone. [ Pastor’s Journal. 














“MORALITY. 





From thc Vermont Chronicle. 
OM A CHILD. 
funderstand you are the child- 
ren’s minister. If you are not, people are mis- 
taken. When you were in town the other eve- 
ining, after the meeting was out, you spoke to all 
| the other children but “did not speak to me. And 
I felt very bad. But I suppose you did not see me; 
if you did see me, J suppose the reason why you 
did not take hold of my hand, as you did of the 
others, was, that my Pa and little brother are so 
wicked. I have heard him talk against you and 
Iam afraid you have heard of it. When you 
preached in town Jast winter to the children, Pa 
came home and told us—‘‘ that’s small business.” 
But I hope you will not mind any thing about it. 
I loved to hear you. And Ma said she did. ut 
I thought a little hard of you when you turned 
your back towards me, and did not speak to me. 
When I got home, I was wiping my eyes and Ma 
asked me what was the matter. And when I told 
her, she said you did not see me perhaps. And 
'she told me I might write a letter to you. You 
talked to the other children about God and how 
to be happy. And I thought I heard you say the 
word Sabbath School. I have felt very bad in 
my mind ever since lastsummer. And I did hope 
that the children’s minister would tell me how to 
| become pious. But, my minister, I hope you will 
forgive me if I have said any thing wrong. “My 


LETTER FR 
My Dear Sir. 





| Ma looked over my shoulders just now, and said, 


my daughter you must not forget that you are a 
little girl. 

But there is one thing I will ask you. Will 
you write a piece for the Chronicle about profane 
language? My little brother used a great many 
bad words. All that we say to him makes him worse, 
He says ‘* Pa swears and I will.” I think child- 


‘ren around here swear more than you think they 

















You don’t hear them aswe do. We read 


do. 
inthe New Testament these words—swear not at all. 
I wish I could hear you preach from that text. 
But if you cannot come and preach, will you send 
a piece to the Chronicle or Youth’s Companion? 
If you will, I will curry it tv the Sabbath School 


and get it read to all the children. 1 will read it 
to my brother. He thinks a good deal of you, be- 
cause you gave him a primer once. But I don 
think it would do Pa any good, because he drin*s | 
rum very much. And when he comes home he 
frets at us. And if I should read your letter to 
him, he would take it away from me and threaten 
to burn it up, as he does sometimes my S. School 
books. He never has burnt any, but we are very 
careful not to let him see them. I shall not put 
down my own name nor the town where I live, 
for fear father will know what I have been saying. 

I am your sincere friend, 


LETTER TO CHILDREN, 

My Dear Cuitpren,—You must not think it 
strange if I do not speak to you always when | 
you sce me. A minister cannot shake hands 
with all his congregation, and especially with the 
little children in the night. You knew your heads 
are not upin sight like older people. But [love you | 
all. [ hope that little girl who wrote me will give her | 
heart upto Christ. And he can wash her wick- 
ed heart and make it white as snow. 

But as I was requested, I will make some re- 
marks to you on that verse—swear not al all, Mat- 
thew, 5, 34. And I hope, children, you will not 
take it that I think all children use bad language. 
I never heard a little girl swear in my life. And 
many boys would not dare to take the name of 
their Maker in vain. But some boys do swear. 
And how that word rings in my ear, swear not at 
all! 

I will now give you twelve reasons why you 
should not use profane language. 

1. It does no good. You ought to do all the 
good you can. Good people derive mudh of their 
happiness from making other people happy. But 
swearing does not make you feel any better. It 
gives nothing of any value to others. 

2. If you swear, it shows that you have been 
in the habit of keeping bad company. If I should 
hear you swear, it would be as plain to me that 
you had been keeping bad company. When a 
man is all covered with mud, I think he has been 
into it. When a man’s face is black I think he 
has just come out of a coal pit. So when you use 
bad language, every body knows that you have 
been among a low, wicked sort of people, 

3. You should not swear, because it looks 
coarse. Why do not gentleman swear. Why do 
not ladies use bad language? For several years at 
least I have heard but one female take our Maker’s 
name in vain. And she lives in thisstate. I was 
warming me in a store one day and a woman came 
in and said she wanted to buy a tea kettle. She 
said her husband drank rum and she meant to 
drink tea. And when the kettle was brought and 
the price set, she said,—-but I must not repeat the 
oath—she said ‘* I won’t give it”? I pitied her 
for having such a husband, and him for having-such 
a wife and the village for having such neighbors. 
As she appeared otherwise well enough, I was 
afraid she was a sample of the whole village. But 
it looked coarse. 








make them great in folly. 
ing boy? Who respects him? 
wicked folks will think well of him. 


parents. When you are speaking bad words, peo- 
ple w''l be apt to think your parents trained you. 
up #-. s«nose boys would be very agreeable. 


pers se will say, if they only had good bringing up. 


“y° arselves. 

' 7. You ought not to talk bes, because you 
tea” 
bad language, and I had a little voy, I would not 
have him play . 
the small pox, or any other catching disorder. 
Among wicked children talking bad is catching. 


your Maker to his face. Would you swear if you 


| another world. 








4. It keeps good children away from you and 
bad boys with you. ‘* Birds of a feather, flock | 
together.’” When the good mother sends her little 
boys to school, she says, ‘‘my children, don’t go| 
with that bad boy, because he speaks naughty | 
words.”” | 

' 

One man was looking at a house to see if it} 
would do to move his family into it, and liked it. | 
He was just going to buy it, when some little, 
boys came along, and one of them spoke a very! 
wicked word, and the man said, ‘‘ O this is no| 
place for my children,” and did not buy the house. 

5. It shows that you are very ignorant. Some 
boys think it will make them very great to swear, 
and take their Maker’s name in vain. It does 





Who loves the swear- 
Who but coars« 


6. If you swear, it is a great disgrace to you 


at a disgrace to your parents, as well as t 


other children to do so. FE. you should use 


you, any more than if you had 


8. lf you use wicked words, you awfully insult 


knew God’s eye is on you? Will you swear when 
God hears all you say? He keeps you alive. He 
gives you food. When you art sick, he raises you 
up. He keeps the lightnings from striking you 
dead. And will you insult him to his face? How 
dare you do it? Donot, I beseech you. 

9. If you swear only once, that sin will stick 
fast to your soul as long as you live, unless it is 
forgiven. God will remember it against you in 
God holds him guilty that taketh 
his name in vain. Yes, he will hold you guilty 
forever. Unless forgiven, it will be brought up 
against you in the day of judgment. 

10. Swearing is asking God to damn your soul 
in hell forever! O, think of it. 

11. Christ has told you not toswear. You must 
not swear by the earth, nor by heaven, nor by 
your head, nor by the name of any thing. Swear 





now a husband to go with me to the throne of grace. 
We are truly happy, though we can go to no meeting.” 

Though this interview took place a number of years 
\go—yet it is fresh in my mind. The hour I spent 
with that dear couple whom I have not seen since, 
‘tut whom I trust [ shall meet in heaven, was one of 
he happiest of my life; and as often as it recurs to 
«ny mind, it brings along with it the full convietion 
that believing husbands and believing wives have the 
greatest encouragement to seek the canversion of 
each other; and that the religion of Jesus Christ is a 
source of infinite and exalted happiness given of the 
Lord to man; it sets privation at defiance, sweetens 
even affliction, adds to every blessing, and gives the 
soul an antepast of joys to come.—[Ch. Indez. 














SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the (London) Suinday School Teacher’s Magazine. 
INFLUENCE OF SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 
ON A DYING CHILD. 

A few months since, a little boy about eleven 
years of age, a Sunday scholar in the village of 
C—, was bitten by a mad dog; the part was ex- 
cised and caustic applied, but the fatal poison 
would not be arrested in its progress, and nine 
weeks after the accident decided symptoms of hy- 
drophobia were manifested. It appears that the 
poor boy had depended chiefly, if not entirely on 
Sunday teaching for all his religious instruction, 
and now was manifested the great advantage of 
correct information on Scriptural subjects. He 
was at once aware of the nature of his disease, 
took patiently the medicines recommended to him, 
and bid farewell to a playmate, saying, he should 
never see him again. But frightful paroxysms of 
pain came on; sometimes he was lifted suddenly 





not at all. 
12. God has told you not to swear. Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain. 
O I would not dare risk a single oath unforgiven 
until the great day, for a thousand worlds. 
Yours, Cuitpren’s Minister. 








RELIGION. 














A WIFE’S PRAYERS BLEST TO THE CONVERSION 
OF HER HUSBAND. 

In the winter of 1822, I had occasion to pass what 
is called the fifty mile woods, leading from Lake 
Champlain to the County of St. Lawrence, N. Y. 
The houses on the road were from ten to twenty miles 
apart, and the weather being very cold, it became ne- 
cessary for me to stop for the purpose of warming. 
The house was of logs and small—but tidy, and neat ; 
and on entering I perceived every thing bespoke 
the abode of industry, frugality, and domestic quiet; 
so much so, that I said to a young woman who, with 
her husband, was sitting by the fire“ You appear to 
be happy in your little log house.” The woman re- 
plied with much animation of countenance: “ I do 
not think we depend for happiness on a large house.” 
“ What then?” “ Religion will make us happy if any 
thing.” “Religion! have you any religion in this 
dense forest ?’—“ [ think we have some. Are you a 
minister?” ‘ Yes, I profess to be.” She looked earn- 
estly at me for a moment, and with a tear starting 
down her cheek said, “1 have not heen at a meeting, 
or heard a sermon. preached for three years; but 1 
have no reason to complain. O sir, you do not know 
how good the Lord has been to me—be has just giv- 
en me my husband in Christ.” She would have pro- 
ceeded, but she was so overwhelmed by a conscious- 
ness of the divine goodness, that for a time her heart 
was too full to give utterance to her feelings. Seeing 
her emotion I turned my inquiries to her husband, 
whose tears betokened the feelings of his heart. He re- 
marked, “ My wife was a Christian when we moved 
iere three years since ; she complained of nothing but 
her loss of religious privileges, till within a few months 
past, when she became very anxions about me, so 
much so that she wept and prayed with and for me, 
and talked to me about being asinner, and of the dan- 
ger f was in. 1 wondered at her anxiety, and at times 
suspected a want of kindness in her thinking me such 
asinner. But, O sir, when God gave me a sight of 
my own heart, [ did uot wonder that she wept ;’—and 
now he wept nuch.. He proceeded—“ But I trust 1 
have found an eta e pardoning mercy of God, 
and I thank God th has given me a wife that 
could pray for me.”"—Again he wept. lis wife said, 


“O sir, you cannot think bow happy I am. I have 


upright in the bed, while the agony of speaking was 
so great that he could utter words only at inter- 
vals, and then in reply to necessary questions. 
But in the midst of judgment, God remembered 
mercy, an interval of comparitive composure,( a 
fact almost unprecedented in this disease) was 
granted the sufferer; and then was felt the sweet 
influence of that religion he had been taught, 
and which is so beautifully adapted to the meanest 
capacity. He knelt on the bed and prayed; 
prayed to Jesus, and besought the salvation of 
his soul. He needed comfort; but he had not, as 
is too frequently the case, to seek for it amid the 
pains and confusion of a dying hour, and in the 
darkness of nature mistake broken reeds for sub- 
stantial supports; no, the way of peace and life 
had again and again been pointed out to him; he 
believed, and who can doubt that he was saved? 
He repeated and sung most of the hymns he had 
been taught; joy beamed on the countenance 
which had been so lately distorted with agony; 
he called on those around to attend to the things 
of religion, and prayed that their hearts might be 
turned from stone to flesh. In allusion to a scene 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress, which he had been 
lately reading, he exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! I am afraid 
I shal! fall into the slough; but no, (he said,) I 
am on the Bible!” How sweet, when sinking 
with apprehension, to find the means of support 
so near, with so firm a foundation secured to us. 
Let us remember, then, that in teaching children 
to read the Scriptures, we are supplying them 
with the only rod and staff which can be available 
in the ‘* Valley of the shadow of death.” ‘‘ Come 
to Jesus, come with me,”’ said the little sufferer, 
as he quietly passed to glory. 

How beautiful is the simplicity of faith, how 
deteriorated by human philosophy! ‘* Except ye 
be converted and become as little children, ye 
cannot enter the kingdom of God.” Let us _per- 
severe in imparting the simple truth, that Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners, thus, perhaps, 
providing consolation for a dying hour, and ever- 
lasting happiness in heaven. Let the thought of 
so blessed a result cheer us—not in our labors, so 
small an exertion deserves not the name of labor, 
but let it increase the pleasure of our employment; 
let us not deprive ourselves of so great a privilege, 





as that of ‘‘saving a soul from death,” and thus 
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co-operating with ministers, with holy angels, yea, | I wonder if this little girl loves God who is so 
and with God himself, in accomplishing that end good to her; if she prays to him night and morn-| pointing to the inguisitor, ‘and fry him alive in 
for which the Great Teacher of babes gave his life. , ing and thanks him for all his kind care over her; |the copper!’ This unexpected command thun- 
ERITAS. if she is careful to keep away from that wicked | derstruck the Priest. Alarmed, he arose to be 
——— a igus i /enemy of her soul, and go to Jesus Christ, who; gone. The cook began to bundle him away. ‘‘ O 
THE NURSERY. -saves little children from his crael power, and | good captain, good captain.” ** Vl teach him to 
|makes them good and holy. attempt to bribe a British commander to sacrifice 
| Oh, if after all he has done for her, she should|the life of an Englishman, to gratify a herd of 
still go away from that blessed Saviour, and be | bloody men.” 


(torn in pieces by the Wicked one, would he not} The inquisitor fell upon his knees, offering him 


cuted ‘‘ Then I command you to take this fellow,”’ 




















{ 


say with tears as he did over Jerusalem: ‘‘ How {all his money, and promising never to return, if 
} often would I have gathered thee, as a hen gath- | he would let him be gone. When the captain had 
jeth her brood under her wings, but you would not. | sufficiently frightened him, he dismissed him, 

Love the Lord, all little children, and obey his | warning him never to come again on such an er- 
, Voice by going now to the Saviour, so will you | rand. 




















ibe happy in his care, here and hereafter. The Englishman thus happily delivered, fell 
— = | upon his knees, in a flood of tears, before the cap- 
| BENEVCLENCE. tain, and poured out a thousand blessings upon 








| a —-== | his brave and noble deliverer. 

A GOOD GIRL. SPANISH INQUISITION. This is the circumstance that began our ae- 
Ellen is a good girl. When she gets up in the morn-| Admiral Pye, being on a visit to Southampton, eat Mutual attachment ensued, and it 

ing, she washes her hands and face, combs her hair,! the gentleman under whose roof he resided having as invariably subsisted and increased to thisday. 


cleans her nails, and then takes her book, and studies observed an unusual intimacy between him and peerenmentnaeaienal 
her lesson before breakfast. 




















if | sciat wiate Ga en weil, dhe tastegenunie | his secretary, inquired into the degree of their re- HISTORY. 
ler Mm er wa P yor. 5 rays r Dogs wh: nae re" sd . ° eee 
to do whatis thld her. All good people love to work: lationship, as he wished to pay him suitable at- AN EASTERN WEDDING. 

When Ellen is at the table, she does not tease her | tention. ‘The admiral informed him they were not ; ; 
mother for sugar, or cake, or any thing that is not good | related, but their intimacy arose from a singular We have been favored with the perusal of the private Jour- 
for her. She eats what her mother thinks best; and | circumstance, which he would relate. nal of Miss Reynolds, one of the mission family at Smyr- 


does not drop her food, nor spill her milk. The admiral said when he was captain, he was na with Mr. Brewer. We have time only to select the 
When breakfast is over, she goes again to her work, or | 


: hl ‘i oy cruising in the Mediterranean. While on thatf following account of an Eastern Wedding.—Rel. Int. 
her lesson, without being bid. | She works or studiestill| station, he received a letter from shore, stating} A few weeks after our Vourla visit we were in- 
school-time; for Ellen knows that itis not good to be idle. | ‘ é = ? R , : 

When in ie going to school, she does not stop by that the unhappy author of the letter was an En-| vited to attend an Armenian wedding, and it be- 
the way to play, oar t» Seok ater tev cchned maten. glishman; that having been a voyage to Spain, he | ing a good opportunity to see the ceremonies on 
But, if she sees a pretty flower by the side of the road, | Was enticed, while there to become a Papist, and | that occasion, I went in company with a gentle- 
she will take it, to give to her school-mistress. was made a member of the inquisition; that there | man and his wife, and Master Field, Mrs. Brewer 


When Elleu has come home from school, she sits he witnessed the abominable wickedness and bar- | not being well enough to go. We arrived at the 
down to learn her lessons, She reads carefully, and 


n s , _barity of the inquisitors. His heart recoiled at | house of the bride at 9 o’clock, and were shown 
speaks S “4 words — m oe een Se having embraced a religion so horribly cruel, | into a room where a great number of ladies, prin- 
Am Mie ep for “pram : ta pe wee, and so repugnant to God; and he was stung with | cipally Armenians were collected. Among them 
and play with the other children. No: Ellen will not | Temorse to think, if his parents knew what and | was seated the bride, not at all to be distinguished 
do so; she will attend to her work. | where he was, their hearts would break with gricf; | from the others by her dress or appearance. About 

See what small stitches she makes. How even and that he was resolved to escape, if the captain | 10 o’clock a noise was heard without, and a per- 


nice her work looks. She does not lose her needle, would send a boat at such atime and place; but json soon entered the room where we were, bear- 
irop her work on the floor,nor touch it with dirty hands. | hegeed secrecy, since, if his intentions were discov- | ing a wax candle full two yards long, with gold 
Inever heard Ellen speak an unkind word to her 


er pe ieee Menak Gaus GU. aaah Gear atten ered, he would be immediately assassinated. tinsel of twice that length tied on and prettily 
alee an Gael : y hen itz! he captain returned for answer, that he could | looped up in several places on the candle, the top 
er. She plays as briskly as any of them, when it is ‘ : : : é 
a proper timeto play: but she is never rude, and never 10t, with propriety, send a boat; but, if he could | being ornamented with a large and handsome 
tries to vex them. [ Worcester’s Second Book. | devise any means to come on board, he would re-/} bunch of artificial flowers. This candle was pre- 
| ceive him as a British subject, and protect | sented to the bride, who received it very passively, 
THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE RABBIT. (him. Hedidso; but being missed,there was raised | standing. After a little time another shouting of 
I was visiting not long ago at a house, where a hue and cry, and he was followed to the ship. |the boys at the door announced the approach of 
there was a little girl who had found in the field a’ An inquisitor demanded him, but he was refused. | something else, when a parcel was brought and 
young rabbit. It was a little timid looking crea-; Another, in the name of ‘‘ the Pope,”’ claimed him; | given into the handsof the bride’s mother; a wait- 
ture, and she nursed it very tenderly, in her lap, but the captain did not know any other master | er was placed in a chair, and the woman opened the 
and covered it up in a basket, and when it was. than his sovereign. parcel placing the contents on the waiter. They 
hungry warmed some milk in a saucer for it, and! At length, a third brother approached. The } consisted ofa jacket or spencer of green silk velvet, 
would even have fed it with a tea spoon, but the! young man recognized him at a distance, end, in| embroidered with gold, a skirt of brass, a silk hand- 
little creature did not understand such things, | terror, ran to the captain, intreating him not to be | kerchief striped with gold, about four yards of deep 
and would not open its mouth. When the cat was | deceived by him, for he was the most false, wicked, | redsarsenet, and a crown ofsilver fromthe church, 
in the room, the little girl was very careful of the | and cruel monster in all the inquisition. He was|borrowed for the occasion. The other articles 
rabbit (for cats eat rabbits,) and when she found introduced, the young man being present; and, to| were presents from the bridegroom. They were 
she could not keep it in safety, she took the cat cbtain his object, began with the bitterest accusa- | first shown to the bride, who viewed them with as 
away out of the room. | tions against him, then he turned to the most ful- | much indifference as if she had been a person 
I noticed the care the little girl took of the poor | some flatteries of the captain; and, lastly, offered} wholly unconcerned; they were then shown to us 
defenceless rabbit, and’ will put down here my him a sum of money to resign him. The captain | all, and when this was over, a woman who presi- 
thoughts about it; perhaps the little girl may see; treated him with apparent attention, and said his | ded and was mistress of ceremonies took the bride 
this paper and I hope she will read them. | offers were very handsome, and if what he affirm-| by the hand and led her round the room to kiss 
hese were my thoughts:—As the little girl | ed were true, the person in question was unworthy / all her relatives, and they wept, and she wept, 
Watches over and feeds the rabbit, so God watches | of the English name, or of his protection. The | and really it was quite an affecting time, you would 
over and feeds her—she could not be alive at this brother wes elated; and theught his errand was | have thought she was going to be buried rather 
moment, if he had not kept her from death, and | accomplished. \ than married to have seen the sad looks. When 
she could have had no food unless he had provi-| While drawing his purse strings, the captain she had bid them all good bye, she was led‘ out 
ded it for her.—As this poor helpless rabbit had inquired what punishment would be inflicted on| and presently came back dressed in her new 
a. enemy that would have killed it, if the little/ him. He replied, that was uncertain; but, as his | clothes, and was placed in a chair in the middle 
girl had not protected it, so has she a dreadful offences were atrocious, it was likely his punish-| of the room, when two women pulled off her tur- 
enemy who is said in the Scripture to ‘‘go about) ment would be exemplary. The captain asked, ;ban, took down her hair, and placed the silver 
ike a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour.” | if he thought he would be burnt in a dry pan. He | crown upon her head. It was about the size and 
Jesus Christ has provided for this little girl a safe | replied, that must be determined by the inquisi- shape of a boy’s black leather or cloth oap, large 


hiding place from this her cruel enemy, and calls|tion; but it was not improbable. The captain, at the top; this was smaller in the head, as it was 
her continually to ‘come to it. 


then ordered the great copper to be heated, but} placed on the top of the head, and bound on tight 
Now if the rabbit should foolishly get away /no water to be put in. with ared silk half-handkerchief, which was bound 
from its kind little mistress and run in the way of, . All this while the young tood trembling; | so tight under the chin as to be uncomfortable, I 
the cat and be torn’ to pieces, how she would | his cheeks resembled death; ” oked to become | should think, to the poor girl. Over this was put the 








mourn and say, ‘‘If jt had staid with me, it would/an unhappy victim to avarice and superstition. | four yards of red silk, which hung to the floor be~ 
od The cook soon announced that the order was exe-! fore and behind, quite blinding the poor thing, and 


have been safe.” 
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as the night was warm all but smothering her. 
Over this veil was put the gold tinsel, of which | 
enclose a specimen, and confined by pins in the 
crown, and hanging to the floor on all sides: to 
complete the whole, a tinsel band was put round 
the crown to make all fast, and in this was put 
the artificial fiowers; so that when the dressing 
was finished, nothing was to be seen but a figure 
covered with silk and gold, ard crowned with 
flowers. Thus arrayed, she was led to the sofa, 
and stood at one corner for half an hour or more. 

At last it was 12 o’clock, and then exactly at 
‘*midnight there was a cry made, Behold the 
bridegroom cometh, go ye outto meet him.” Jm- 
mediately the men set off to meet him, and he 
soon entered proceeded by five or six priests. 
This custom of crying and shouting at the approach 
of the bridegroom struck me very forcibly, as it 
has probably been the usage ever since the days 
of our Saviour. 

As soon as the bridegroom had come, the bride 
was led into the middle of the room,and their hands 
joined under the veil, while ihe priests chanted 
loud and long, something in Armenian which I 
did not understand. Then cakes of almonds 
and sugar, and some other sweets with cotiee 
were given us, and a procession was formed for 
the church, the poor bride all the while smother- 
ing under a thick veil. -At the church there was a 
long ceremony performed by the priests, the man | 
and woman standing three quarters of an hour at | 
least before the altar, while one and another of | 
the priests read the marriage service, a man all) 
the while holding over the heads of the two per-| 
gons a small ivory cross, and the man holding the | 
woman’s hand and leaning his head against her | 
crown. At last they closed by tying a string | 
around the head of both. She did not go to the | 
house of the bridegroom, as it was too late an hour. | 








EDITORIAL. 





THE KING AND HiIs NOBLES. 
Scenze.—A mother and her two children sitting around | 
the fire in the parler, just before tea. 

‘€Qh, mother do tell us a story before tea,” 
said Charles, in a coaxing tone. 
**Oh yes,mother,do,”’ repeated Harriet, ‘‘ just such | 
a pretty one as you told us last night, won’t you?” 

‘** 1 can’t tell you fairy stories every day, they 
will be of no use to you.” 

The children look disappointed, until their 
mother adds, ‘* but I will talk to you a little while.” 

** Do you remember, Charles, that when Mr. 
Seaton saved the life of the little girl and her 
mother, you thought that no one that saw him 
could forget so Lind an action?’’ 














; : | 
** Yes, mother, I recollect, but you know father | 


said, that even the little girl herself might not re-! 


member it.”’ | Mr. Mason, an able instructer in Music, to think 
‘* Tam glad that you paid attention to what your | of @ plan to raise money in aid of these Infant 


father said, and I will now read you a short story, 
and you will perceive that people forget greater 
kindnesses than that. [Mother takes down a 
book and reads.| There was a little city, and 
few men within it, and there came a great king 
against it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks 
against it; now there was found in it a poor wise 
man, and he by his wisdom delivered the city: yet 
no one remembered that same poor man.” 

‘*Why mother,” says Harriet, “I did not 
know that was the Bible, till 1 saw the name on 
the back of the book.”’ 

‘* | suppose not, for you do not often read in 
that part of it.” 

** What do bulwarks mean,” said Charles? 

They are piles of earth thrown up to some 
height, so that they resemble a very short hill: 
the enemy stood on these mounds or bulwarks,and 


| ren—but their funds have not been sufficient to give 


— 


threw arrows and stones into the city. But what listened to the performances: they would have ap- 
{ want you principally to notice, is the fact that Plauded them with loud cheering ifit had been prop- 


no one remembered this poor wise man. If you, pan bye — of the pieces pleased the audience so 

sh I will tell aia «<e 4 much that they requested they might be repeated, 
eS ie eee ee ee Sey es mot-' which was done to the great satisfaction of all, 
er, do,’’ said both the children at once. 


| The following are the words:— 
** Some years since, there lived a king and his SOLO AND CHORUS. 
son, who reigned jointly over a large kingdom. If ever I see, 
Happiness prevailed universally in the land, until 


* bush or tree, 
a law was made which excited the hatred and oung'birds in = pretty nest, 
jealousy of the nobles. 


I must not, in my play, 
Steal the birds away, 
To grieve their mother’s breast. 
My mother, | know, 
ould sorrow so, 
Should I be stolen away: 
So Pil speak to the birds 
In my softest words, 
Nor hurt them in my play. 


SOLO AND CHORUS. 
{ am a cuckoo, my name is cuckoo, the children call 
me cuckoo, 
And should you e’er forget my name, 
Pil always tell you, cuckoo; 
When winter comes the woods are my home, 
In summer I sing in the meadows: 


This rebellious spirit was 
at last manifested openly, and many plots were 
formed to take the life of the king and his son. 
The project of these men was, however, entirely 
overthrown, and according to the custom of the 
country, these traitors were condemned to die. 
The prince who was a noble generous man, ob- 
tained his father’s permission to transfer the pun- 
ishment to himself, and forgive the nobles, on 
condition that they would in future submit to the 
laws, and give no dissatisfaction to the king. The 
prince accordingly appeared before the people, 
and was publicly scourged, and for two years was 
confined in a dungeon. Some of these nobles re- 
pented of their crimes, and ever afterwards lived second by a girl, hardly large enough to look over the 
in perfect submission. But others laughed at the | front of the gallery, and were repeated by the whole 
laws, and thought there was no occasion for so | Choir in full chorus. 
severe a punishment, and at last after trying the 
patience of the king and prince for years, the 
prince himself ordered them to be executed.” ae 5 ; 
** Ah! mother, I know what you mean,”’ said .. Tues. tae pe 
Charles, ‘‘ but a great many things are very dif- 27. Wed. Buy the truth. 





little cuckoos. 


These pieces were sung alone, the first by a boy, the 





Selected for the Youth’s Comp anion. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
June 24. Sab. We walk by faith. 


” 28. Thurs. fam the vine. 
ferent. 29. Fri. All things are now ready. 
‘© What, my son?” 30 Sat. Blessed are the merciful. 


‘¢ Men, women, and children were the nobles, 
and Christ was the prince: but Christ died, and | 
this prince did not.” 

** Yes, I wished to alter the circumstances a 
little, as you can understand it as well, and I hope 
that you will follow the example of the penitent 
nobles. ’’ 

The children slowly drew their chairs to the tea | 
table, and began to partake of their meal. 


‘* There is no book upon which we can rest in a dying 
moment but the Bible.’’ SELDEN. 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MY TEACHER. 
I love thy cheering words to hear, 
Thy voice sounds sweetly to my ear 
And oft calls forth affection’s tear:— 

‘ My ‘Teacher. 
When morning from the darkness breaks, 
And sleep my opening eyes forsakes, 

I think who prays when she awakes 
My Teacher. 
Then I love to think my lessons o’er, 
And add each day to my rich store, 
And wish for thy instructions more :— 
My Teacher. 
For thou hast taught my heart to love 
God’s book all other books above, 
And in heavenly wisdom to improve :— 
My Teacher. 
Thy pleasant voice is with me yet, 
Thine eye with pity’s tear still wet, 
Thy love, I sure can ne’er forget; 
My ‘Teacher. 
May God to thee his love reveal 
Dll pray, as oft to him I kneel, 
And tell the gratitude I feel:— 
My Teacher. 








JUVENILE CONCERT. 

The readers of the Youth’s Companion have 
often heard of the Infant Schools in Boston, where 
many very small children of poor people are in- 
structed in a way which amuses them, while they 
get more knowledge than many older children. 
These Infant Schools have been supported by the 
contributions of good people who love little child- 


This led 


instruction to all who wish to attend. 


Schools. He collected a large number of Boys 
and Girls, and taught them to sing a variety of 
pleasant tunes, such as children sing in Ger- 
;many: he prepared a number of hymns and songs, 
\22 in all, which they practised until they could 
sing them without any leader but the organ. Last 
Wednesday evening there was a Juvenile Concert 
given by those young singers in Bowdoin street 
Meeting house. About a thousand tickets were 
sold; and many more persons wished to buy them } 
afier they were all gone. These little singers, 
nearly 200 in number, were arranged in the gal- 
leries, while the spectators were in the body of 
the house. The first part of the Concert consist- 
ed of 10 hymns—atter which the Rev. Mr. Wood- 
bridge, who has been in Germany, and seen the 
good effects of teaching children Mu:tc in that 
country, delivered. an interesting Address on that | 
subject. The see part consisted of 12 pieces. | 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 

I love to join the joyful play; 

To spert beside the shady pool, 
To watch my kite soar far away. 

But more [| love the Sabbath School. 
For there I meet my teacher’s smile, 

And read and learn the holy book; 
And oh, my heart doth feel the while 

That God is pleased on us to look! 
And when we bend the knee in prayer, 

And hymns to our Redeemer raise, 
It seems to me that God js there, 

To hear us pray and sing his praise. 
While others slight this holy day, 

And shun the gospel’s joyful sound, 
Oh, may I cleave to Wisdom’s way, 

And ever in my class be found. 


They were all sung with perfect harmony, and with 
animation and strengthtothe end. Very little idea 
can be given of the delight with which the audience ' 








Thus lives the cuckoo, his mate the cuckoo, and all the 
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